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FREEZERS GRAB — Ask any five 
was the convention?” an 
THE BALL the chances are there'll be 
five different answers. It depends entirely on how you 
look at it. Judging from the official directory, for in- 
stance, it seems positively pitiful that only 87 packers 
members were listed there. Actually members were 
outnumbered by non-member packers—114, and if it 
were conceded that only half of the freezer firms in 
attendance were listed in the directory, the resultant 
grand total of 402 packers would still be far from im- 
pressive, for an industry that has become so vital a part 
of the American way of life. 


On the other hand, if we were to judge the convention 
from the standpoint of quality of program; if we were 
to gauge the success of the convention and measure the 
effectiveness of the Association by the spirit of drive 
and accomplishment that pervaded, the level of the 
objective, then indeed the convention was a huge 
success. 


The enlightened manner in which freezers are ap- 
proaching that all important mishandling problem is at 
once heartening and very, very practical. In one stroke, 
by underwriting the AFDOUS program, they are keep- 
ing the government off their backs, while getting their 
own house in order, and at the same time nailing down 
| the support and cooperation of affiliated industries 
s charged with the responsibility of carrying the goods 
to the consumer—without which it would be physically 


impossible to put quality frozen food products on the 
table. 


In arranging the program, the Association leaned 
heavily on speakers and panelists from these various 
segments. And these were well posted in. advance to 
discuss the central theme—delivering quality frozen 
foods to the consumer’s table. 


But back to our heading—“The Freezers Grab the 
Ball”. Comparisons, they say, are odious, yet all of us 
use them in our respective businesses. So it must be 
assumed they are helpful as well as odious. 


At the canners’ meeting a few industry stalwarts had 
the battle of their lives to keep the Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program alive . . . as seen elsewhere in this 
issue, the freezers inaugerated a public relations pro- 
gram ‘o trade and consumer. At the canners’ meeting 
there was a resounding silence concerning the possi- 
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bilty of repeating an industry wide promotion despite 
the well known fact that some 4 to 5 million dollars 
worth of advertising and publicity can be picked up 
gratis for the asking. What happened at the freezers 
meeting? We quote just one paragraph from an official 
Association release announcing the tentative details of 
the program: “Establishment of an annual frozen food 
promotion in which all segments of the industry would 
cooperate. This would include the development of ad- 
vertising and merchandising kits for the use of both 
packers and retailers, and others interested in 
cooperating.” 


Sales and promotion minded people have always had 
a rough battle in the conservative NCA circle. The 
existance of Can Manufacturers Institute’s Marketing 
Bureau took the pressure off for a time. Now that that 
activity has ceased, and in view of the fact that many 
canners feel that continual industry-wide promotion is 
the No. 1 need, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
sales minded will insist on having their way, either 
within the structure of NCA, or through a separate 
organization of their own. The latter eventuality, in 
the writer’s opinion, would be a criminal waste of talent 
and resources. 


MORE REALISTIC —Pea canners, according to 

the Crop Reporting Board 
(another page this issue) plan to reduce acreage con- 
siderably more than the 10 percent recommended by 
the USDA in issuing acreage guides recently. This 
column (Feb. 16) suggested a 30 percent cut would 
seem to be more in line. The 17 percent intended cut 
announced this week will result in a 24 percent reduc- 
tion in volume with normal yields. That’s getting 
pretty close to normal sales expectancy. Not close 
enough, however, to prompt individual canners to be- 
lieve they can cash in by going the opposite direction. 
Canners in all areas have done a highly creditable job in 
reducing this acreage. The great pea canning state of 
Wisconsin, however, should receive special honorable 
mention. Acreage in that State is down from a 1948-57 
average of 130,300 acres to 90,000 acres. 


The freezing acreage, 113 percent of 1958 and 102 
percent of the 1948-57 average, reflects increasing 
popularity for this frozen product. It also reflects poor 
crop conditions in 1958, 
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FREEZERS CONVENTION REPORT 


First Vice 


President W. F. Edwards, Executive Vice President Pasco Packing Company; President Harold J. Humphrey, Research Consultant, 
General Foods Corporation; Secretary Manager, L. S. Martin, Washington, D. C. 


Freezers Launch Public 
Relations Program 


A broad Association program of pub- 
lic relations, designed to shore up rela- 
tions with other segments of the food 
industry and the consuming public, was 
announced at the 18th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, held in Chicago 
March 2-4. The program was referred 
to a number of times during the general 
meetings, and sketched out in broader 
detail at the Annual Business Session 
before Association members. 


NAFFP’s program calls for: (1) The 
establishment of better relations between 
packers and retailers through improved 
communication such as joint meetings, 
bulletins, etc. 


(2) To help turn the resulting in- 
creased understanding into a favorable 
climate for greater frozen food sales. 

(3) Develop industry-wide programs 
to broaden the frozen food consumer base 
rather than merely attempting to per- 
suade the people who already eat frozen 
foods, to eat more. 


(4) Publicize the Association’s nutri- 
tional study and glamorize and dramatize 
other favorable facts about frozen food 
products to arouse a broader consumer 
interest in their use. 

This broad four-point program was 
outlined by C. Courtney Seabrook of 
Seabrook Farms Company during a panel 
discussion on Tuesday, March 3. His re- 
marks were made in response to a ques- 
tion by John Conreaux, president of 
Associated Grocers. 


At a Monday luncheon (March 2) 
Association secretary Lawrence S. Mar- 
tin, reported that several new members 
had been added to the Association’s staff 
and an outside public relations counsel 
has been retained to help achieve these 
goals. 


Tentatively the first year’s program 
would include the following: j 


(1) Establishment of yearly “Frozen 
Food Merchandiser of the Year” 
Awards, to spotlight outstanding promo- 
tions of frozen food products by retailers. 


(2) Regular frozen food clinics to 
which packers and other various seg- 
ments of the industry would be invited. 
The clinics would point up new develop- 
ments in such fields as transportation, 
warehousing, and merchandising. Insti- 
tutional buyers and handlers of frozen 
foods would be invited to these special 
clinics also. 


(3) Establishment of an annual frozen 
food promotion, in which all segments of 
the industry would cooperate. This would 
include the development of advertising 
and merchandising kits for the use of 
both packers and retailers, and others 
interested in cooperating. 


(4) Dissemination of the frozen food 
nutritional study and other material to 
the broadest audience possible through 
regular news media, cook books, teaching 
material, etc., to ereate an overall better 
understanding of the value of frozen food 
products, 
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THE FROZEN FOOD CODE 


By all odds, the two panel discussions 
concerning the progress of the develop- 
ment of a frozen food code very definitely 
fall under the heading of “Convention 
Highlights”. Here, to lapse into editorial 
expression momentarily, is Association 
activity at its best. The Frozen Foods 
Industry has long been aware of the 
absolute necessity of keeping its products 
not only frozen but at zero or below, at 


every point between the packer and the J 


cooking stove. It has also been conscious 
that these temperatures have not beet 
maintained in many areas, and that the 
quality of the product has, therefore, 
been reduced substantially. Some two or 
more years ago, when the Food and 
Drug Administration began taking 4 


long, hard look at the bacterial buildup § 


as a result of exposure to higher tempera- 
tures, partial thawing and _ refreezing, 
the industry decided it was high time t 
do something about it. The objective- 
to develop handling standards of their 
own before individual states and the Fed- 
eral government drew up what might 
easily prove to be conflicting and prohibi 
tive standards. 


In the summer of 1957 the Associatio! 
of Food and Drug Officials of the Unitec 
States (AFDOUS) were requested t 
make a preliminary study of handling 
practices. About this time last year the 
Association provided AFDOUS with the 
necessary funds to underwrite the ™ 
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search required in drawing up a Code. 
When agreement is reached on the com- 
plete Code, Food and Drug officials will 
take copies back to their states. The 
states are expected to adopt the uniform 
Code either through legislation or by 
administrative action of their Depart- 
ments of Health. 

Dr. C. S. Brinsfield, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Food Control for the Maryland 
State Department of Health, and chair- 
man of the Committee drafting the Code, 
presided at the two panel sessions 
manned by representatives of packers, 
warehousemen, truckers, railroads, cabi- 
net makers and various types of distribu- 
tors. Before each of these representatives 
made comment, Dr. Brinsfield explained 
briefly the pertinent part of the tentative 
Code. He prefaced his remarks with a 


statement that his Committee is “At least. 


a year off from finishing this Code”. 

It is significant that each of the inter- 
ested spokesmen expressed a need for a 
uniform code to clean up mishandling 
practices, pledged cooperation, and 
agreed that the AFDOUS committee was 
taking an extremely realistic attitude 
about the related problems of the 
industry. 

In addition to handling practices, the 
proposed Code would govern plant layout 
and design, design and construction of 
equipment, and bacterial content of frozen 
food products. Dr. Brinsfield assured the 
audience that “nothing is going into this 
Code that hasn’t been proven through re- 
search as practical and workable.” He 
said the main goal of the committee is 
to design a Code to help build more cus- 
tomer confidence in frozen foods. 


TENTATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
AND COMMENTS 


TRANSPORTATION: 1. The new code 
will probably make it necessary for ship- 
pers to pre-cool their cars and trucks— 
but probably not all the way to zero. 


2. A strict temperature test—at the 


m point of highest temperature—immedi- 


ately before and after loading is another 
anticipated requirement. 


TRUCKERS—Speaking on behalf of 
the trucking industry, William O. Gohlke, 
Federal Trucking Co., said his industry 
is pressing for rigid controls. He said 


the American Trucking Association’s Re- 


frigerated Carrier Committee has already 
done much work to set up a system of 
self-policing. 

The only reservation Mr, Gohlke—or 
anyone vlse on the panel—expressed was 
about the immediate requirement of a 
zero sliipping temperature. He _ said 
truckers would rather have the code 
specify . 10 degree temperature at the 


urged that loading temperatures 

' on every bill of lading to pro- 
shippers. 

Mr. Gvhlke said he wished other chains 
and lary buyers of frozen foods would 
adopt the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., system of 
requirin;: refusal by shippers of improp- 
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erly handled frozen foods. Under the 
new regulations Jewel has set up, ware- 
housemen are instructed to refuse to ship 
on vehicles they feel do not provide ade- 
quate protection and shippers are in- 
structed to refuse to accept delivery of 
merchandise which is not at zero temp- 
erature. All of this is done in the name 
of the food chain. 


RAILROADS—W. V. Clower, Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Transit Co., spoke for 
the railroads. He said his part of the 
industry does not anticipate any prob- 
lems with the new code. He said their 
standard procedure is to ship at -2 de- 
grees unless otherwise specified. He said 
they can maintain with current equip- 
ment temperatures as low as -10 degrees. 

But he warned that shippers must re- 
ceive merchandise at zero in order to 
be able to maintain that temperature 
since their equipment is not able to re- 
freeze. 


WAREHOUSING—1. The new code 
would cover frozen food warehouses not 
already covered by state laws. 

2. The new code will probably require 
a thermometer in each room, storage on 
skids at least three inches off the floor 
and more than six inches from any out- 
side wall. 

3. It will probably require that dam- 
aged merchandise be disposed of immedi- 


ately, whether the contents have been - 


exposed to contamination or not. 


4. Food must be at a tested zero temp- 
erature before moved from the ware- 
house. 


5. Temperature checks in at least six 
different places may be another require- 
ment. 


C. Bartlett Eddy, Quincy Market and 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co., represented 
warehousemen on the panel. He said he 
agrees fundamentally with the require- 
ments set forth by Brinsfield. He said 
“good warehousemen” are already doing 
the things the code will require. 

But he said “some few are more inter- 
ested in selling a cheap service rather 
than a good service.” He said things 
would be much improved if people who 
use warehouse facilities for their prod- 
ucts would check up from time to time 


Speakers at the General Session Monday, March 2. 


to assure that they are getting the 
storage they are paying for. 


He said the entire industry will be 
better off when the code is adopted. But 
he said he hopes the warehousemen will 
not have to act as policemen for the 
code. 


Distributors who appeared on the sec- 
ond panel with Dr. Brinsfield and who, 
as mentioned above, agreed that this 
part of the industry would comply with 
the Bureau recommendations, were Rich- 
ard M. Page, Arrow Food Distributors; 
Les Hickox (cabinet maker) Tyler Re- 
frigeration Corporation; Harold Provda, 
The Grand Union Company, and Mrs. 
Helene Nemeth, Model Food Center, Inc. 
John E. Dodd of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
moderated the distributor panel, while 
James S. Lawless, Frosted Fruit Prod- 
ucts, moderated the transportation panel. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Harold J. Humphrey, Research Con- 
sultant for General Foods Corporation, 
was named President of the Association 
to serve until March 1960; W. F. Ed- 
wards, Executive Vice President of 
Pasco Packing Company advanced to the 
post of 1st Vice President; while James 
Lawless, President of Frosted Fruit 
Products, moves into the office of 2nd 
Vice President. Retiring Association 
President Leon C. Jones will serve for - 
one year as an ex-officio member of the 
Board. The following new members were 
added to the Association’s 20 man Board: 
Frank Trusdell, Ark-Homa Farm Frozen 
Foods, Inc.; Mario Ielmini, Paterson 
Frozen Foods, Inc.; Kenneth Jolly, Camp- 
kell Soup Co.; John Seabrook, Seabrook 
Farms Co.; and S. E. Lasselle, vice presi- 


dent, Portland‘*Canning Co., Ine. 


THE FUTURE OF FROZEN FOODS 


At a general session on Monday, March 
2, James T. Quirk, publisher of “TV 
Guide”, George Kline, executive editor of 
“Progressive Grocer” magazine, and 


- Rilea Doe, vice president of Safeway 


Stores, Inc., agreed whole heartedly what 
that future of frozen foods is bright 
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FREEZERS CONVENTION REPORT--Cont. 


indeed. It is significant, however, that 
each one of these speakers called for a 
broad program of public relations. 

Mr. Quirk told the audience they should 
step up their advertising and promotion 
campaigns to “create a brand image the 
shopper will know and trust.” 

“Whatever happens, never forget how 
easy and convenient we have all made it 
for the shopper to switch to ‘Brand B,’” 
Mr. Quirk said. 

“Not only is the frozen food field 
densely populated, but the situation is 
complicated by the fact that more and 
more supermarket chains are prospecting 
for gold in what most of you consider 
your own backyard. I’m referring, of 
course, to the growth of private labels 
in your industry.” 

But, Mr. Quirk said, aggressively pro- 
moted private label merchandise may 
“enjoy the benefits of full brand ac- 
ceptance tomorrow.” He said at least 
one chain in Philadelphia is putting on 
a campaign that “is carefully staged to 
create an image of quality and accept- 
ability for these private label products— 
an atmosphere that any brand manu- 
facturer would do well to duplicate.” 

“What I have been saying should not 
be construed merely as a plug for adver- 
tising. Rather, I consider it a prescrip- 
tion for an industry with more than its 
share of problems,” he concluded. 

Mr. Kline, of Progressive Grocer 
magazine, told his Freezer listeners that 
their products can be extremely profitable 
for retailers to handle. But he said “you 
are the people who must document and 
publicize this profit story. It can and 
should be done as a service to your cus- 
tomers and for the good of the entire 
industry.” 

Mr. Kline said his magazine—which is 
aimed primarily at food retailers—has 
been experimenting in supermarkets to 
see how business can be improved in 
various departments through better man- 
agement of shelf-space. 


Well, what are the facts on profit in 
frozen foods? ... 


“In a $24,000 a week store, the frozen 
food department was doing 4.8% of total 
sales, or $1,148 per week. By keeping 
records of expenses incurred directly by 
the department, and by pre-rating gen- 
eral store expenses, we were able to fix 
frozen food expense at 16% of sales. The 
department was showing a 20.3% gross 
profit, thus it was providing a very satis- 
factory 4.3% net profit on sales.” 


And this can be improved, Mr. Kline 
said, through better management of 


Leonard Fenn, since the end of World 
War II assistant to Mr. Southerland at 
the Processed Products Inspection, Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, AMS, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (more commonly 
known as the U. S. Grading Service), has 
retired from Government service. On 
retirement Mr. Fenn, who has done con- 
siderable work on frozen food grades, 
accepted a position with the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


shelf-space and the devotion of a little 
more staff time to the department. 


Mr. Doe, Safeway Vice President, 
charged that the frozen food industry 
had not kept pace with other industries 
who continuously and increasingly em- 
ploy Nation-wide institutional promotion 
to highlight their products. “People need 
to know more”, he said “about flavor, 
tenderness, nutritive value, lightness of 
weight, the palatability of quick frozen 
goodness, etc. I understand your industry 
has spent several hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a study of your nutrition ques- 
tion, and the results were heavily in your 
favor. Is it a secret? Why don’t you 
tell the public about it?”, asked the 
well known buyer executive. 


MERCHANDISING AND 
HANDLING 


At a general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 3, John A. Logan, President, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
moderated a panel formed to discuss 
merchandising and handling frozen foods, 
The panel consisted of John Conreux, 
President, Associated Grocers; Lloyd 
Johnson, Director of Frozen Foods, 
Super-Valu Stores; A. Wilson, Director 
of Frozen Foods, Jewel Tea Corporation; 
C. V. Hill, President, C. V. Hill Company; 
Parkman Sayward, Vice President, Con- 
solidated Freightways; Courtney Sea- 
brook, President, Seabrook Farms Com- 
pany; and Sterling B. Doughty, President, 
Sacramento Freezers. 

Mr. Doughty asked for a more dili- 
gent effort on the part of transporters 
in temperature control. Mr. Seabrook 
said that the private label appearing in 
cabinets today is a sign that the industry 
has grown up after 30 years. Private 
labels, he said, are here to stay. Mr. 
Sayward, representative of the shippers, 
said that shippers realize that delivery 
is a very important part of the whole 
job, but that they are often the middle 
man or whipping boy. The product, he 
said, can only be delivered to the con- 
sumer in proper condition with the full 
cooperation of all parties—-packer, ship- 
per, warehouseman, wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Mr. Hill, a representative of the 
cabinet makers, described the problems 
involved in producing a standup cabinet 
so necessary for proper display, and 
said that eventually the cabinet makers 
will lick this one. He described two 
types that are now in the experimental 
stage, stating that he would not be sur- 
prised if someone comes out with one 
within a year, but that it will probably 
be as much as three years before all 
the bugs are ironed out. Mr. Conreux 
said that frozen foods have to stand on 
their own feet. When a new product is 
presented to us, he said, we want to 
know what we may expect in the way 
of turnover and profit. . 

Mr. Johnson described Super-Valu’s 
experiments with various stock patterns 


Merchandising and handling panel, General Session, Tuesday, March 3, George L. Mentley (left standing) presiding. 
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FROZEN FOOD TONNAGE 


All figures in millions of pounds 
Source: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 


CATEGORIES 

Year Fruits Vegetables Concentrates Meats Seafood Poultry Prepared Total 
1942 195 153 NA 20 247 30 3 648 
1943 187 208 NA 20 246 50 5 716 
1944 324 237 NA 20 267 90 10 948 
1945 427 308 NA 20 286 150 14 1205 
1946 519 450 2 20 280 170 47 1488 
1947 344 346 6 15 247 130 50 1138 
1948 370 446 24 25 292 150 40 1347 
1949 354 564 123 27 286 224 60 1638 
1950 472 587 310 75 287 275 60 2066 
1951 416 770 386 35 326 291 135 2359 
1952 420 896 552 55 313 400 200 2836 
1953 542 1103 650 170 275 470 300 3510 
1954 523 975 840 200 303 525 231 3682 
1955 660 1140 850 250 315 550 383 4148 
1956 694 1133 898 360 325 605 625 5040 
1957 671 1365 927 400 314 630 700 5057 
1958 630 1100 800 350 310 800 775 4765 
No. of 

Packers 

1957: 430 35 100 75 160 200 1000 


Approximate retail sales—1950: $813 million. 1958: $2.5 billion. 


to break the monotony of a display case, 
thereby attracting greater attention... 
and sales. Super-Valu has been very 
successful with this psychological device. 
Mr. Wilson recounting the experience of 
Jewel Tea Company, uncovered after a 
study, said that over 21 percent of frozen 
foods delivered to their platforms were 
at 15 degrees or over, and that truckers 
had reported they received the merchan- 
dise at 21 degrees and over. Jewel Tea 
has now adopted a policy of accepting 
nothing above 10 degrees, and the next 
move, he said, is zero. This one we have 
about licked, he said, but the big problem 
is how to educate the housewife, for 
there is many a slip between the purchase 
and eventual storage in the home freezer. 

Mr. Logan, referring undoubtedly to 
the AFDOUS program, but not in so 
many words, warned of the dangers of 
running to Government to get help. The 
cooperative way, he said, is a much better 
tool than regulation. Do it the free enter- 
prise way, he urged. 


FOOD EDITOR GUESTS 

Several tables of food editors accepted 
the invitation of the Association to at- 
tend the all-industry luncheon no Mon- 
day afternoon. Association President 
Leon Jones emphasized that frozen food 
packers are just as concerned with the 
temperature of the home refrigerator and 


freezer as the manufacturers of cake 
flours and mixes are with the accuracy 
of oven temperature control. 


In further emphasis, the editors were 
presented with refrigerator-freezer ther- 
mometers. 


“Actual zero storage temperature for 
frozen foods”, said Mr. Jones, “is espe- 
cially important now when so many 
homemakers have larger frozen food stor- 
age facilities. With more space they are 
keeping food longer and avoiding shop- 
ping as often. Actual zero storage 
temperature is needed for maintaining 
the high quality of these foods for the 
weeks or months they are stored. 


“Higher than zero temperatures such 
as those frequently found in small ice- 
cube compartments are all right for a 
few days’ storage of frozen foods without 
loss of quality”, Mr. Jones conceded. 


Other sessions of interest held on Wed- 
nesday, March 4, were a Transportation 
Panel at which rail carriers and motor 
carriers outlined what they have done 
and are doing to insure the quality of 
frozen foods in transit; a_ technical 
session, during which a Food and Drug 
official, a university research director, 
and freezers described approved methods 
of bacterial control. 

The convention concluded with a gen- 
eral session, discussing improvements in 
frozen food packaging. 


FROZEN LEMONADE 
STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration on 
March 12 issued standards for frozen con- 
centrates to make lemonade. The con- 
centrates are sweetened lemon juice 
products to which the consumer adds 
water to make plain or colored lemonade, 
FDA explains. A six-ounce can makes a 
quart. The standards will go into effect 
in 60 days unless FDA receives objections 
which require a public hearing. 


Comments following publication of 
proposed standards on June 29, 1957, 
raised the issue of whether the standards 
should require some proportion of un- 
concentrated lemon juice in frozen con- 
centrates for lemonade to produce the 
kind of taste consumers expect. The 
California citrus industry favored the re- 
quirement and the Florida industry op- 
posed it. 


Blindfold tests showed no distinguish- 
able difference in the taste of lemonade 
made with concentrate alone or concen- 
trate with an added 20 percent of un- 
concentrated lemon juice. Accordingly, 
the standards do not require the use of 
unconcentrated lemon juice in the frozen 
concentrates. 


The standards do not allow the use of 
chemical preservatives and reject the in- 
dustry’s proposal for a separate standard 
for “Industrial Frozen Concentrate for 
Lemonade” to contain an added chemical 
preservative. They also limit the use of 
water and require the product to contain 
sufficient sugar and lemon juice to make, 
in accordance with label directions, a 
beverage with at least 10% percent of 
soluble solids and 0.7 percent of acid. 


Mead-Atlanta Paper Company has ap- 
pointed Rutledge Bermingham, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the Packaging Division 
at Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Bermingham 
will assume full operational responsi- 
bility of the division and moves to Mem- 
phis from Atlanta after serving as assis- 
tant to Arthur L. Harris, president of the 
firm. Sales for the Memphis Division will 
be handled by James Miller, recently ap- 
pointed sales manager. 


Mrs. 


Dussart. 
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$10,000 IN CASH is presented to American Can Company em- 
ployee Fred Dussart (second from left) in City Hall ceremonies 
at Oakland, Calif—the reward for coming up with a prize- 
Winning suggestion for improvement of a mechanical process 
at Canco’s Oakland plant. Extending congratulations to Dussart 
are Onkland’s Mayor Clifford E. Rishell, Canco’s Western Area 
Manayvcr of manufacture, L. E. Davis (r) and—you guessed it— 
Award won by Dussart is maximum a Canco 
employee can win for an idea or suggestion and is one of the 
largest ever made by industry in the West. 
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Glenn W. Stiehm, general manager, 
Suncrop Foods Cooperative, Inc., has an- 
nounced that an office has been opened 
at 310 Wyndhurst Avenue, Baltimore 10, 
telephone IDlewood 38-8857. 


Lady’s Choice Foods, packers of pre- 
serves, pickles and kindred specialties, 
which has occupied quarters at 1237 
Minnesota St., San Francisco, Calif., since 
its founding by the late Joseph Smooke 
in 1917, will move shortly into a new 
$2,000,000 plant in suburban San Lean- 
dro. Nathan Smooke is now president 
of the firm. 


Harold W. Souther, a veteran official of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, San Francisco, 
Calif., has joined Food Fair Stores, 
Philadelphia, Penna., which has opened a 
buying office at No. 1 Drumm St., San 
Francisco, Calif. The office is in the Fife 
Bldg. 


Pickle-Rite Company, Pulaski, Wiscon- 
sin, has won its case against the Chicago 
Pickle Company for infringement of 
trade marks. On January 21 the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois, Eastern Division, 
handed down a verdict enjoining Chicago 
Pickle Company from the use of the 
trade mark “Pol-Pak” or any mark or 
words confusingly similar to the Pickle- 
Rite trade mark “Polka”, or the use of 
any advertising bearing the brand name 
“Pol-Pak”. 


Bernard G. Preham, 158 Fenway Road, 
Worthington, Ohio, for several years 
manager of the Gibsonburg Canning 
Company, Gibsonburg, Ohio, and for the 
past few years sales representative for 
National Can Corporation, working out 
of Hamilton, Ohio, has resigned to take a 
position with a large Columbus firm. 


Coastal Foods Division, Consolidated 
Foods Corporation, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, plans a capital improvement pro- 
gram of $330,000 for this spring, which 
will include the addition of new ma- 
chinery and equipment to improve the 
quality of output and increase the capaci- 
ties of the local plants. James E. Glover, 
president, puts production goals for ’59 
at 5,500,000 cases of canned foods and 18 
million pounds of frozen foods. A new 
pilot production line for the company’s 
soup factory is included in the program. 
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Minute Maid Corporation—Howard G. 
Dick, vice president of sales and market- 
ing and with the company since 1946, has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


John Jones, Greenville, Ohio, operator 
of canning plants at Greenville and Plea- 
sant Hill, Ohio, and Middletown, Indiana, 
will sell the Pleasant Hill plant at auction 
on March 20. Mr. Jones acquired the 
Pleasant Hill plant two years ago. 


Waukesha Foundry Company, Pump 
Division, has appointed Donald F. Marks 
sales representative for the Northeastern 
states with headquarters at 657 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Walter L. McBride will represent the 
company in the Southern states and will 
make his headquarters at 2215 Abby 
Lane, Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 


John F. Connelly, president of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, has been 
named Chairman of the Cardinal’s Com- 
mittee of the Laity for the Second Annual 
Catholic Charities Appeal throughout the 
10 counties of the Philadelphia Archdio- 
cese. Mr, Connelly, who headed a similar 
committee last year, is directing 400 
volunteer laymen in a drive to.- raise 
$1,900,000 to provide services for the 
aged, physically handicapped and depend- 
ent and handicapped children. His com- 
mittee will solicit businesses, industries, 
and groups on a non-sectarian basis. The 
drive opened March 2 and will continue 
through May 3. 


Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc. reports 
increased sales and earnings for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1958—the sixth 
consecutive year in which a new high 
was established. 

Net sales for 1958 increased to $121,- 
174,145 from $118,239,813 for 1957. 
Hunt’s net income for 1958 was $4,673,- 
009, after provision of $5,025,000 for fed- 
eral income taxes, as compared with net 
income of $4,590,169 after federal inc: me 
taxes of $5,081,359 for the prior year. 

Net on common stock was $4,173.566, 
equivalent to $1.60 per share, as com- 
pared with $4,093,255 and $1.57 per share 
for 1957. Per-share figures for both years 
are based on the 2,602,607 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding at November 30, 
1958, and after payment of preferred 
dividends of $449,443 in 1958 and 
$496,914 in 1957. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Can Manufacturers Institute — Roger 
F. Hepenstal of American Can Company, 
was elected President of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute at the Annual Meeting 
of that group held in New York on March 
2. Reuben L, Perin of Continental Can 
Company was elected Vice President. 


American Can Company — Claude L. 
Alexander, vice president in charge of 
sales of the Bradley-Sun Division, has 
been appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Division, which produces 
plastic and collapsible metal tubes, and 
other products. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has be- 
gun construction of an 80,000 square foot 
can plant in Winchester, Virginia. The 
new plant is located on a 40 acre plot 
slightly more than a mile north of the 
town on U. S. Route 11. It will initially 
be equipped with two can manufacturing 
lines to supply containers to packers in 
the Winchester apple producing area. 
Plans provide for an expansion to six 
lines when future demands for cans re- 
quire it. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company plans to 
build a multi-furnace glass container 
plant on a 24 acre site on the Inner Har- 
bor Industrial Canal in New Orleans. The 
plant, the company’s 17th for the manu- 
facture of bottles and jars, will occupy 
approximately 150,000 square feet, leav- 
ing adequate room for future expansion. 


National Can Corporation has appoint- 
ed Robert P. Palm,*manager of its Los 
Angeles plant. Mr. Palm, who had been 
assistant plant manager for the last year, 
succeeds Frank W. Seineke, whose ap- 
pointment as tin plate manager for Na- 
tional Can was recently announced. 


DEATHS 


Albert T. Smith, pioneer Utah canner, 
and founder and president of the S)nith 
Canning Company of Clearfield, die! on 
March 3. Mr. Smith had served as p-esi- 
dent of the Utah Canners Association in 
1935 and in 1945. He served two terms 
on the Board of Directors of National 
Canners Association in 1938-40, 1947-50, 
and was a member of the Association’s 
Agricultural Policy Committee in 1949 
and 1950. He was the father of Milan D. 
Smith, newly elected vice president of 
the National Canners Association, aid of 
Victor R. Smith, a member of the NCA 
Board of Directors. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Tri-State Packers To Honor 
A & P Tea Company 


A feature of the Spring Meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers Association to be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
March 19 and 20, will be a special lunch- 
eon in honor of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company on March 19. A & 
P is celebrating its 100th Anniversary 
this year and William F. Leach, president 
of the Atlantic Division, will be presented 
the Tri-State Award of Recognition for 
its position of leadership in the business 
of food retailing. In his acceptance 
speech Mr. Leach is expected to enlarge 
on the objectives quoted as being set 
forth by A & P president Ralph W. 
Bruger, as a quest for “new economies in 
distribution,” which can, he hopes, be 
achieved by “streamlining ordering and 
delivery methods and the development of 
better equipment in warehousing and the 
like,” enabling the company to continue 
to sell good quality foods at attractive 
prices. 

Sharing the spotlight for A & P will 
be Joseph Zoller, head of the Baltimore 
field office, which is specifically charged 
with the procurement for A & P of pro- 
cessed canned and frozen fruits, juices, 
and vegetables produced in the coastal 
states from New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
to Florida. 


Immediately following the anniversary 
luncheon there will be a sales panel made 
up of experts representing the industry 
in processing, merchandising, and re- 
tailing. The theme of the panel will be 
“Space Age Sales”. Mark Evans of the 
Washington office of the Housewives 
Protective League, will serve as Modera- 
tor, with Mrs. Mary Nyburg, Maryland 
housewife and regional director of CARE, 
and Miss Elinor Lee, food editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, serv- 
ing on a panel representing the consum- 
ing public. Bernard Stein, director groc- 
ery purchasing division, Giant Food 
Shopping Center of Washington, D. C., 
and Glenn Knaub, vice president of the 
P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. will represent industry. 


On tie evening of the 19th, the Society 
of Tri-Staters will hold a Smorgasbord 
Buffet inner from 6:30 to 9:30 P. M. in 
the Ca-well Room of the Lord Baltimore. 


There \ ill be musical entertainment by a 
popula. local trio of musicians. Reserva- 
tions ‘or this affair must be made by 


March 16, $5.25 to members and $6.25 to 
suests. The reservations may be made 
With F: ank Compton, secretary treasurer 
of the Society, 2512 Edgewood Road, 
Baltimore 14, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


March 16, 1959 


THE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 
2:00 P.M.—Registration 


3:00 P.M.—Traffic Committee Meeting 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19 


10:30 A.M.—Special Meeting of Tomato 
and Corn Packers (for members only) 


12 Noon—Luncheon honoring A & P; pre- 
sentation William H. Ritter, Jr., P. J. 
Ritter Company; Guest Speaker, William 
F. Leach, President, A & P Atlantic Divi- 
sion. 


2:00 P.M.—Space Age Sales Panel 


Moderator: Mark Evans, Housewives 
Protective League 
Food Editor: Elinor Lee, Washington 


Post and Times Herald 

Consumer: Mary Nyburg, Baltimore 
housewife and Regional Director CARE 
Buyer: S. L. Seleznow, Grand Union 
Supermarkets 

Chain Merchandising Manager: B. Stein, 
Giant Food Markets 

Manufacturer’s Sales Manager: J. Bren- 
ner, Southern Packing Company 


4:00 P.M.—Sweet Potato Commodity 
Group 


Lummis & Company of Philadelphia, is 
packaging its Lummis Peanut Butter in 
12- and 20-ounce glass jars manufactured 
by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Company. 


6:00 P.M.—Society of Tri-Staters Smor- 
gasbord Dinner 


7:30 P.M.—Board of Directors Meeting 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20 


9:30 A.M.—Meeting Maryland Group on 
Legislation 


11:00 A.M.—Meeting Cost Accounting 
Group 


1:00 P.M.—Meeting Suncrop Foods Co- 
operative 


NOTE: Association Group ‘ Insurance 
Plan—Information available at booth 
near registration tables on Ballroom 
floor. 


OFF-FLAVOR IN APPLE SAUCE 
IDENTIFIED 


The source of the “rank” or “tinny” 
flavor sometimes encountered in apple 
sauce after storage has been identified 
and measured by food scientists at Cor- 
nell’s New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 


In addition to the flavor lost during 
processing, apple sauce, upon storage, 
develops a flavor and aroma which are 
disliked by the consumer, say the Station 
scientists. In their investigations they 
have established the identity of the rank 
volatile flavor as n-caproic acid, and also 
traced caproic acid formation in stored 
sauce. 

The studies were made on freshly pre- 
pared apple sauce samples from commer- 
cial processors in New York State. The 
samples were stored at room temperature 
for one year. Additional samples were 
also prepared in the Station pilot plant, 
simulating average commercial opera- 
tions in the State. 

Other investigators have identified the 
components of apples responsible for 
their volatile flavor, including aleghols, 
aldehydes, and ketones, and esters of 
formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, and 
caproic acids. During the manufacture of 
apple sauce some of the volatile com- 
pounds are lost in the cooking and filling 
operations, resulting in a lack of flavor 
in the sauce. 


The concentration of caproic acid was 
found to increase in apple sauce during 
storage. Classified as one of the “goaty” 
acids responsible for the rancid flavor of 
butterfat, the Station panel could detect 
concentrations of caproic acid in apple 
sauce as low as 0.5 mg./100 grams of 
sauce. 


The flavor was not objectionable, how- 
ever, until it reached a concentration of 
about 8 mg./100 grams of sauce, with 
higher concentrations rated as “very 
objectionable.” 


A steady increase in caproie acid con- 
centration was noted with time, with ob- 
jectionable concentrations developing in 
about 40 weeks. The source of caproic 
acid in apple sauce is unknown. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Steady — Good Property 
At Current Prices — Shading Tomatoes — 
Peas Unchanged—Corn Strong—Asparagus 
Clean-Up — Good Fish Business — Citrus 
Strongly Held. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Aside from a 
little selling pressure developing on to- 
matoes in some parts of the Tri-States 
and in California, the canned foods mar- 
kets showed a generally steady tone dur- 
ing the week. Distributor buying is 
broadening moderately as the _ trade 
squares away for the second quarter of 
1959, during which the current market- 
ing year in canned foods will blend into 
the 1959-60 season on a number of major 
products. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers are studying reports from canning 
areas closely in an endeavor to get a 
line on probable 1959 pack costs as a 
guide to late-season buying on carryover 
holdings. With canned price levels under 
continuing inflationary pressures, the be- 
lief is growing in marketing circles that 
some canned foods at today’s prices will 
prove to be good property by the time 
the new season’s packs begin going into 
the cans. Canners, too, are aware of this 
situation, and an absence of selling 
pressure on an over-all basis indicates 
that canners believe that they can get 
today’s prices, or better, by holding on 
to their merchandise, and _ rejecting 
under-the-market bids. 


TOMATOES—Tri-state standards are 
offering in better volume on the basis 
of 97% cents for standards, but Florida 
canners are still offering at 95 cents. On 
standard 303s, offerings from the Tri- 
states are reported at $1.20, with 2%s 
at $2.00 and 10s at $7.00. Canners are 
showing steady price views on extra 
standards, however, with 303s held at 
$1.45, 2%s at $2.35-$2.40, and 10s at 
$7.50. California canners are reported 
shading prices on standards somewhat, in 
an effort to cut into rather substantial 
carryover holdings in some instances. 
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PEAS—There is no change in canner 
quotations on peas reported, but the mar- 
ket is still susceptible to shading, par- 
ticularly in cases where packers are able 
to move fairly substantial blocks to 
chains or supers. In general, however, 
replacement buying is only of moderate 
proportions, with few distributors buy- 
ing far in advance of actual needs. 


CORN—A continued strong market for 
corn is reported, and buyers are experi- 
encing increased difficulty in locating 
wanted sizes and grades. Pricewise, a 
steady to stronger undertone continues. 


KRAUT—New York State canners 
have moved up prices on kraut, and in 
some quarters of the trade another hike 
is believed in prospect. Currently, goods 
reportedly can be had at $1.05 for fancy 
303s, with 2%s at $1.40 and 10s at $4.75, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—A moderate upturn in buy- 
ing interest in standard green and wax 
beans is reported, and the market is 
showing a steady tone, with prices un- 
changed. Fancy grades are also firm. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Cali- 
fornia indicates that canner holdings of 
all-green asparagus are about at the 
vanishing point, with many packers ex- 
pecting to go into the new canning sea- 
son with carryovers completely cleaned 
out. Stocks of green and white, how- 
ever, are reported ample for needs dur- 
ing the remainder of the marketing 
season, and with a good pack in prospect 
some canners are reported receptive to 
bids. 


SARDINES—Lenten movement of 
sardines has held up well, and Maine 
canners report a strong market on the 
limited carryover holdings still on hand. 
California sardine movement has been 
active, stimulated by low prices. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TUNA—Distributors 
working on tuna stocks accumulated for 
the Lenten season, and only limited in- 
terest is showing in offerings for coast 


generally are 


shipment. The trade is expected back 
into the market shortly, however, to 
cover initial needs for the warm weather 
months. 


SALMON—With fish traps apparently 
due to be barred, operators are reported 
busily endeavoring to line up seine fleets, 
—which will cut into the supplies to 
some of the canners who have operated 
in conjunction with seine fleets in the 
past. Meanwhile, the market is strong, 
with only clean-up lots remaining to some 
canners. Summer pack chums are firm 
at $18 for talls and $11 for halves, with 
Alaska pinks at $21 on talls and $13 on 
halves. Medium red talls are still avail- 
able at $28, with halves at $15.50 and 
quarters at $10, while Alaska kings hold 
at $28 on talls. Red Alaska sockeye of- 
ferings are limited to quarters, which 
can be had in a small way at $12 per 
case. On fancy sockeye, Copper River 
flat halves list at $22, with Puget Sound 
quarters at $13. A number of canners 
are importing Japanese canned salmon 
in larger quantities, marketing the im- 
ports under their own regular labels,—a 
practice which is coming in for sharp 
critcism in some trade circles in the 
Northwest. 


CITRUS—Orange juice continues 
strongly held by Florida canners, with 
further price increases in_ prospect, 
based on higher raw fruit costs. Blended 
juice is also showing strength, and here 
too canners are talking further price 
advances, with some forecasting a short- 
age of both orange and blended juice 
during the coming summer’ months. 
Grapefruit juice, however, is in ample 
supply, and the market is rather soft. 
Grapefruit sections and citrus salad con- 
tinue steady and unchanged. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports of resales 
of ’cots continue at prices substantially 
over ’58 opening levels. First hand offer- 
ings are virtually non-existent ... *ruit 
cocktail is strongly held on the basis of 
recent price advances, with canners busy 
shipping out stocks against earlier com- 
mitments . . . Peaches show a steady 
tone in first hand, and pears are well 
held. Thus far, however, an expected 
mark-up in canner quotations on Bart 
lett pears has failed to develop. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Many Items On Short List—Extra Standard 
Tomatoes Under Pressure—Stretching Corn 
Supplies — Asparagus Cleaned Up — Lima 
Bean Supplies Limited — Citrus Settles — 
Applesauce Advances — Clings Tight — 
Shortages In Other Fruits Help Pears. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION—It was run of the 
mill trading again this week as there was 
little incentive to buy ahead from a 
buyer’s point of view. The heavy buying 
on cocktail, pineapple juice and citrus 
just preceeding price increases on all 
items is now over the dam. There still 
remains the now always present interest 
in the items which are so short they can- 
not be found but that doesn’t add much 
to actual activity. The push is really on 
for whole kernel corn of any grade or 
size with all inquiries going unfilled. The 
trade with a background with a depend- 
able source of supply are still getting 
supplies but otherwise it is a dead issue. 
Everybody now wants cuts and tips all 
green asparagus and they have all ar- 
rived too late as local canners are look- 
ing at bare walls. Royal Anne cherries, 
despite current high prices, are very 
much in demand but sales are only a 
small percentage of orders available. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY Gul) 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Cling peaches, particularly in tens, apri- 
cots in the same size and #10 cocktail 
are all in heavy demand with nothing 
being offered and most orders going un- 
filled. There are plenty of peas but the 
trade are not much interested. 


Cling peaches are going to be higher 
priced by the time this reaches print. 
More than one canner announced price 
increases to become effective the 15th of 
this month with all others expected to 
follow suit shortly. The so called early 
shipping allowance on pears will be eli- 
minated finally on tens only which will 
boost the price on all grades in this size 
by 25c per dozen. Applesauce is also 
moving up and the trade here will be in 
heavy with their orders before the in- 
crease takes effect. 


TOMATOES — No change to report 
here except the pressure to sell extra 
standards appears to be getting a little 
worse. The bottom slipped to $1.45 on 
303s last week but distributors here are 
not convinced they won’t see even lower 
prices. The Eastern market seems to 
still be gaining a little strength while 
local processors are trying to just hold 
pricés where they are. Standards con- 
tinue to move in routine fashion only at 
$1.02% for ones, $1.30 for 303s and $7.25 
for tens. It’s the extra standard market 
that is somewhat muddied up this week 
and quotations now vary more than ever. 


CORN—Corn is one item that is not 
being featured currently as the trade are 


MARKET NEWS 


more interested in trying to stretch sup- 
plies until another pack makes an ap- 
pearance. Shipments to regular custo- 
mers are coming into Chicago in a 
routine fashion with nobody quibbling 
about prices. Most of the activity is con- 
fined to the canners themselves as they 
are all trying to buy whole kernel from 
each other and none of them is having 
any luck. 


ASPARAGUS—There is more interest 
in all green cuts and tips asparagus at 
present than there unsually is all year 
long. Unsold supplies seem to melt almost 
overnight and now all buyers want to 
buy more. Last sales were on the basis 
of $2.05 to $2.10 for #300s but prices 
don’t mean much now and won’t until the 
spring pack gets under way around the 
first of May. There are still a few picnics 
available at $1.60 which the trade will 
have to substitute for all other sizes. 


LIMA BEANS — Here is another 
toughie although there are still limited 
supplies available both in Wisconsin and 
the Tri-States. However, it is diffcult to 
locate any kind of an assortment and 
buyers are finding it necessary to shop in 
a number of places to find what they 
need. Local sources are holding unsold 
stocks at no less than $2.35 for fancy tiny 
green in 303s with small at $2.15 and 
medium at $1.65. Eastern sources are 
usually quoting the same sieves at $2.50, 
$2.10 and $1.90. 


STILL USING 


“MUSEUM 
PIECE’ 


PULPERS? 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away .. . 
but they’re costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 

To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency ... 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 

Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly...a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 
vides any degree of pomace you 
want—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is in operation! Result: Raw stock 
waste eliminated; product quality 
effectively controlled; production 
costs substantially reduced. 


The Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
senkamp products for the canning 
plant. Write for illustrated bulletin. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


227 E. SOUTH ST.>+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS—tThe shouting has died down 
considerably on citrus since the hot and 
heavy trading during the past few weeks. 
Orange juice is now firmly held at $4.25 
for 46 oz. although the trade covered at 
anywere from $3.85 to $4.05. Grapefruit 
juice has seen just the reverse action as 
prices slipped to $2.50 on most quoted 
lists but trading has actually been com- 
pleted at $2.40. Under such circum- 
stances, the trade are taking things easy 
where the latter item is concerned until 
they see what happens to the market. 


APPLESAUCE — There is action on 
this one as just about all of the major 
producers have announced a price in- 
crease and the trade have little doubt 
about their ability to make it stick. The 
rest of the industry is expected to follow 
suit promptly which will bring fancy 
grade up to $1.35 for 303s and $7.25 for 
tens. Those distributors that have not 
already covered ahead are sure to do so 
without much delay. 


CLING PEACHES — Unsold supplies 
of Clings have been getting tighter right 
along and that includes new shelf sizes 
as well as tens. As a result, another 
round of price increases doesn’t surprise 
anyone. Quotations vary a little but 
generally quotations are going up to 
$1.9714 on choice 303s, $2.90 for 2%s and 
$10.40 for tens with standards moving up 
to $1.90, $2.77% and $9.80. Tens of any 
grade have been almost impossible to buy 
for quite some time and now the trade are 
finding it very difficult to buy any kind of 
an assortment of shelf sizes. In fact, 
they are lucky if they can find what they 
want at all. 


PEARS—tThe shortage of other major 
fruit items has been helping to sell some 
pears and apparently they needed some 
help. Tens are moving particularly well 
with the popular counts now becoming 
quite tight. Furthermore, at least one 
major factor announced the end of ship- 
ping allowances on tens which will bring 
choice grade up to a net price of $12.85 
and fancy to $14.10. Shelf sizes still 
carry the allowances which permits the 
trade to buy on the basis of $3.50 for 
choice 2%s, $2.30 for 308s and $1.371%4 
for eight ounce. 


SWEET CHERRIES — Royal Anne 
cherries have been high priced and in 
demand for quite some time. Tens have 
been a thing of the past for months and 
now the trade are having no luck in find- 
ing additional supplies of shelf sizes. 
Black Bings from the West Coast have 
also been high priced in the Buyer’s mind 
but they have not moved as well into this 
market due to the surplus of dark sweet 
cherries in Michigan. Canners there were 
short on RSPs but they were mighty long 
on blacks. Prices have been all over the 
map but they seem to have finally settled 
down around $2.90 for 303 tins of choice 
pitted in heavy syrup. A price like this 
and a low freight rate into Chicago has 
made it tough on Coast canners. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley” 


Heavy Shipments Cut Inventories—Packing 
Spinach — Push To Move Asparagus — 
Tomatoes Ease—Applesauce Wanted—Good 
Call For Peaches—Heavy Salmon Shipments. 


Berkeley, Calif., March 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Readjustments of 
price lists are in order in this primary 
market, with advances just about balanc- 
ing declines. Crop conditions continue 
quite satisfactory, despite the fact that 
rainfall to date is well below normal. But 
one weather district of the total of eleven 
into which the State is divided, reports 
more than a normal precipitation. Warm 
weather has been the rule in recent 
weeks, with the result that canning 
operations on some items got under way 
earlier than ever before, with emphasis 
on spinach and asparagus. Shipping has 
been especially heavy during the past 
week with one of the largest canners re- 
porting the heaviest movement in its long 
history. In a period of four days this 
firm shipped out more canned foods in 
any former five day period, reducing in- 
ventories quite noticeably. 


SPINACH—Packing of spinach is get- 
ting into full swing in all districts, with 
this getting under way earlier than ever 
before. A large acreage is reported and 
as much is being sent to the fresh mar- 
kets as possible, since there is still a 
sizeable carryover from last year. As 
usual, prices on this item have quite a 
wide spread, with fancy No. 2s selling 
during the week at prices ranging from 
$1.75 to more than $2.00. Some canners 
been rather short of fancy 8-oz. for ‘some 
time and are speeding up deliveries of 
new pack, mostly on the basis of $1.00 a 
dozen. 


ASPARAGUS—The fresh market con- 
tinues to care for most of the asparagus 
being harvested, but canning will soon be 
on quite a heavy scale. Indications are 
that opening prices will not vary much 
from the spot lists now in effect. Some 
offerings are reported on the basis of 
$3.00 for No. 300 fancy green-tipped and 
white in mammoth-large, with all-green 
in this size priced at $3.40. In general, 
the trade is centering its attention 
largely on moving stocks on hand rather 
than on new pack. 


TOMATOES — Revised lists on spot 
tomatoes have made an appearance, with 
most of these on the down side. These 
fit in quite closely with some of the sales 
made in recent weeks and featured as 
specials. The reductions have extended 
to most items in the tomato products line 
and featured brands have fallen into step 
in some instances. Some lists now quote 
No. 2% fancy whole tomatos at $2.40 a 
dozen, against a former price of $2.55, 
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and No. 10 choice at $7.25, or about 50 
cents less than former lists. Sales pro- 
motions are being staged by the distri- 
buting trade in an effort to get stocks 
down to the desired level. 


APPLESAUCE — An active demand 
has been noted on apple sauce of late and 
stocks are getting quite low. Most of the 
sales seem to be on the basis of $1.35 for 
fancy No. 303’s, with No. 10s moving at 
$8.25 for this grade. Featured brands are 
quoted at the usual advance. Indications 
are for the closest cleanup in recent years 
before new pack is available. 


CHERRIES — Canned cherries are 
likewise on the light side, as far as stocks 
are concerned, with fancy No. 2%s mov- 
ing in some instances above the $6.00 
mark and choice at $5.75 and more. 
There is a good call for the No. 303 size, 
with fancy selling at $3.60 and more, and 
choice at $3.50. Some canners have dis- 
posed of their packs but continue to re- 
ceive inquiries. 


ELBERTAS — Elberta peaches have 
come in for increased attention of late, 
with prices varying rather more than 
usual. Irregulars have been meeting with 
a good call and are about gone. Many 
consumers favor this item, having found 
to their satisfaction that the ripe fruit 
has a flavor quite its own. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—Some items in 
the canned pineapple list have been ad- 
vanced of late, with emphasis on juice. 
The pineapple pack was cut down some- 
what by labor difficulties but this matter 
seems to have been settled. Six-oz. juice 
is now being offered by some at 621% 
cents, with buffet priced at 70 cents, No. 
211 at 92% cents, 46 oz. at $2.85 and 10 
at $6.00. 


SALMON — The movement of canned 
salmon from Pacific Coast ports to East- 
ern distributing centers continues quite 
heavy, with buyers seemingly anxious to 
get purchases into their warerooms. 
Stocks of Alaska red talls are virtually 
out of first hands and dealers are consi- 
dering the prorating of their remaining 
holdings. There are some holdings of red 
halves, but these are in the hands of a 
few dealers. There are still some chum 
talls but here, too, they are in strong 
hands. Prices remain as in recent weeks, 
with Alaska red talls quoted at $33.00 a 
case, pinks at $21.00 and medium reds at 
$27.00. Some sizeable stocks of pink talls 
and pink halves are being received at 
Pacific Coast ports from Japan. 


OTHER FISH — Stocks of both an- 
chovies and mackerel of California pack 
are very limited and it will be months 
before there can be any change. Sardines, 
on the other hand, are plentiful, as are 
also most items in tuna. On some items in 
tuna rather substantial trade discounts 
are given for volume purchases, along 
with extra display allowances, so that 
lists are rather misleading. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Agricultural Marketing Service reports 
that processors intend to contract and 
grow 360,880 acres of green peas for pro- 
cessing in 1959, which is 9 percent less 
than the acreage planted last year, and 21 
percent below average. Based on reports 
from processors, acreage to be planted 
to tomatoes for processing this year is 
308,500 acres planted in 1958, and 11 
percent below average. Production of 
spinach for processing from the 1959 
winter crop in Florida, and early spring 
crop in California, is expected to total 
70,900 tons, or 75 percent more than pro- 
cured from these states in 1958. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in January 1959 totaled 
23,176,000 pounds ready-to-cook weight— 
down 7 percent from the quantity canned 
in January 1958. The poultry used con- 
sisted of 16,974,000 of chicken, 6,197,000 
pounds of turkey, and 5,000 pounds of 
other poultry. After January 1, 1959, 
practically all poultry moving into inter- 
state commerce was processed under in- 
spection as provided for in the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act of August 28, 
1957. Prior to January 1, 1959 poultry 
processed under Federal inspection was 
on a voluntary basis. 


HAPPY COWS MAKE TENDER 
STEAKS 


Contented cows not only produce better 
milk, but their steaks taste tenderer and 
juicier, too. 


This was the consensus of 34 food and 
science editors who dined on tranquilized 
steaks at New York’s Savoy Hilton hotel 
on February 18. They voted 25 to 9 in 
favor of steaks from happy cows. 

“If you can keep a cow happy and con- 
tented while it’s on the way to the stock- 
yards, you can keep it from burning up 
the inner fat which gives the meat its 
tenderness and succluence,” explained Dr. 


Vladimir Dvorkovitz, president of the 
Jensen - Salsbury Laboratories Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


He explained that the animal is ex- 
posed to strange and frightenting en- 
vironments from the time it is taken 
from the familiar feed lot until it is 
slaughtered two or three days later. 
Tranquilizer is injected just before the 
cattle are shipped to market. 


During this period of stress, the ani- 
mal’s body releases chemicals to combat 
stress effects, and also uses up sugars, 
thus affecting the taste of the meat. 


MUSSELMAN ESTABLISHES TWO 
NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four-year under-graduate scholarships 
have been established for the sixth con- 
secutive year at Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa., and for the third year 
at Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., by The Musselman Foundation, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
J. A. Hauser, president of The C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Pa. 


The two recipients of the scholarships 
for the academic year starting in 1959 
will bring to nine the number of students 
who have received aid for higher educa- 
tion under scholarships established by 
the Foundation. 


Controlling factors of the siiiaitihin 
are character, need for assistance, and 
academic ability, with the awards to be 
made by the faculty committee on scholar- 
ships of the respective colleges. 


Special consideration may be given to 
those students who are sons or daughters 
of employees of the Musselman company 
or of growers of products processed by 
the company. However, the scholarship 
is not restricted by the absence of appli- 
cants of such description. 


At Gettysburg College the scholarship 
covers full tution for four years under the 
comprehensive fee plan and at Shepherd 
College it also includes board and room, 
student activity and general laboratory 
fees, books and supplies. 


Just Mail a Card 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 
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* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 

(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
4,707,961 5,449,272 
26,367,299 26,143,316 
31,075,260 31,592,588 


Carryover, July 1 
Pack to Feb. 1 ............ 
Supply to Feb. 1 


Shipments duri 3,158,666 3,095,959 
Shipments, July 1 to Feb. 1 15,750,652 16,206,653 
1958 OKRA PACK 
(Actual Cases) 

1957 1958 
Okra, Whole & Cut ............... 351,396 544,976 

Okra & Tomatoes & 
Okra, Corn & Tomatoes...... 299,417 442,345 


1958 BERRY AND FRUIT PACKS 
(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 
76,694 78,241 
81,742 21,697 
Boysenberries & Youngberries 334,712 360,930 
Blueberries 730,112 561,076 
Blackberries .... 490,454 592,182 
Red Raspberries .... sie 79,488 88,368 
Black Raspberries 215,265 239,860 


EASTERN CHAIN’S SALES 
REACH AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


EAST PATERSON, N. J.—An all-time 
high of $503,740,308 in sales is reported 
by Grand Union Co, for the 52-week 
fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1959. The 
year’s sales were 17.7% above the com- 
pany’s previous sales record of $427,871,- 
082, set by Grand Union during the 52- 
week 1957 fiscal year. 

Grand Union sales were not only the 
highest in the company’s 86-year history 
during 1958, Lansing P. Shield, president, 
noted, but the upward trend was con- 
tinuing as the year closed. During the 5- 
week period ended Feb. 28, 1959, sales 
totaled $55,131,293, an increase of 28% 
over the like period a year earlier. 

During the past year, Grand Union 
acquired 76 markets, opened 50 new su- 
permarkets, and enlarged and renovated 
14, At the close of its last fiscal year, 
the company was operating 472 super- 
markets in 11 eastern states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada, as contrasted 
with 381 units in operation at the close 
of the previous fiscal year. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


20S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 2.50 
3.45 
3.40 
Mat 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal 8.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Smaii 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts . Tins 
No. 8 0 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Gr., No. 308 ........1.385-1.45 
Ex. Cut Gr., 8 oz. wee 9TH 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.25 
Cat, No. 1.15 
10 6.25 
Gr Wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308... — 10 
5 


1.2 
Wax, — Wh., 3 sv., No. 303... 7. 20 
No. 11.75 


10 
Cut, 3 Ee 1.50-1.60 
10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., “a Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
11.50-12.56 
Fey., Gat, 1.35-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
20 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
10 8.75-9.25 
No 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303.......... 1. -15 
mote 


Fey., Cut, Gr. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
No. 1 


BLUE LAKES 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303........... 1 ‘11% 

No. 10 9.75 

5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40- 

No. 303 
10 


LIMA 


EAST 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308. ..........c0sees 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 

Small, No. 303 2.10 

10 12.25 

No. 10 11.00 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 

Mip-WeEsr 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303... soneeOD 
No. 10 13.00 
No 12.00 
Medium, No. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 

Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 

BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1,.20-1.25 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 02... 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 

Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
6.00 


No. 10 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
& C.S. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex, Sta, 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........1.75-1.80 
No. 10 0-10.00 
Ex. Std., ae 1.40-1.50 
MipwEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 308 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 — 
o. 10 —- 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


0 
1.25 
3 sv., No. 10 
7.7 
Pod Run, 1.10 
No. 
East 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1 36-1 as 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


Mip-WeEst SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.6214 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 8.25 
Ex. Std 8 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
o. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ungraded, No. 303........... 1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 308 ........ 1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 i. 12% 
No. 2 
No. 10 535 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 .... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 
No. 181.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 1. 
No. 
No. 5 4 
Calif., No. 1.221%4-1.50 
1.75-2.15 
No. 160 5.00-5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
TRI-STATES 
1.45-1.50 
2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.20-1.25 
2.05-2.15 
7.00-7.25 
ra’ "sta, 1.20-1. ry 
2% 
6. 00 
Mid. West, 1.40 
No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
1.15-1.20 
1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.021% 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., Me. BOB 
No. 2 
No. 3:50 
1.75-1.80 
6.50-6.75 
o. 10 7.50 
No. 10 8.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
10 75 
Mia: West, 65 
No. 10. 50 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cscs 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%........ 12.00 


TOMATO PURE 
Calif., Fey., 6, No. 303....1.45-1. 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
1.00 
6.50 
Ma, Fev. 05 
7.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 


10 
Calif. ( 


No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
Sl., No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% ....... 4.60-4.75 
o. 10 16.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.85 
o. 10 18.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 
No. 10 16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 13.50 
6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
Choice, No. 5.75-5.90 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 808 2.85 
No. 2% 3.65-3.75 
No. 10 13.80 
0. 2% 50 
No, 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308 1.8214-1.85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
— Cling Fey., No. 303.. mons 07% 
3.05-3.25 
10.90 
303 1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
Std., No. 303 
No. .11.20-11.70 
No. 10 0.50 
PEARS 
3.85-3.90 
14.10 
Choice, No. 2.30 
3.50 
12.85 
"No 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 3.15-8.25 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 3.10 
No. 10.50 
3.05 
10 12.30 
si. “Halt Slices, No. 2 2.25 
No. hy 2.90 
No. 16 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.25-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
ORANGE 
46 02 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.22% 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO . 
46 o 2.40-2.50 
No. 
2,25-2.40 
No. “10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Bed, No. UP 
’s 19.50-21.00 


15.00-15.50 


P.S. ‘een, 
Pink, 


Chum, Tall, No. 1 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Ovals, 48/1’s ... .75-7.00 
No. 1 T., Nat.. .00-6.75 

Maine, 4 Oil Key .00-8,50 
Oil Key Carton 10.50 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 

Large 6.85-7.20 

Medium 6.15-6.50 

Small 5.60-5.75 

Broken 4.50-5.15 

TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......0 
Fey., Light Meat, 
hunks 9.50 


Grated 150 


2 BV., NO. 308 
B NO. 9. 7529.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
3 NO. 308 8001.40 
4 SV., NO. 308 251.30 
L SV., NO. 803. 
No, 303 1 NO. 10 
Std. No. 308 3 sv., NO. 
oO. Ex. Std., 3 sv., -95-97% 
3 Sv., NO. 308 8591.45 
A SV., NO. 1021.20 
Std., 3 BV., 8 OZ. 
B wV., NO, 
B NO. 10 2527.60 
a 
A sv., NO. 


